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RENA. 

A LEGEND OF BRUSSELS. 

I. 
St. Gudula's bells were chiming for the midnight, sad and slow. 
In the ancient town of Brussels, many and many a year ago, 

And St. Michael, poised so grandly on his lofty, airy height, 
Seemed transfigured in the glory of the full moon's tender light, 

When, a fair and saintly maiden, crowned with locks of palest gold, 
Rena stood beside her lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold. 

She with grief and tears was pallid ; but his face was hard and stern : 
All the passion of his being in his dark eyes seemed to burn. 

" Never dream that I will give thee back thy plighted faith," he 

cried, 
" By St. Michael's sword I swear it, thou, my love, shalt be my 

bride ! " 

" Nay, but hear me," she responded ; " hear the words that I must 

speak ; 
I must speak, and thou must hearken, though my heart is like to 

break. 

" Yestermorn, as I sat spinning blithely at my cottage door. 
Straightway fell a stately shadow in the sunshine on the floor ; 

" And a figure stood before me, so majestic and so grand, 
That I knew it in a moment for the mighty Hildebrand ; — 

" Stood and gazed on me till downward at my feet the distaff 

dropped, 
And in all my veins the pulsing of the swift life-current stopped. 

" ' Thou art Rena,' then he uttered, and he swore a dreadful oath, 
And the tempest of his anger beat on me and on us both. 

" ' She who thinks to wed with Volmar must have lands and gold,' 

said he, 
' Or must come of noble lineage, fit to mate with mine and me ! 

" ' Thou art but a peasant maiden, empty-handed, lowly born ; 
All the ladies of my castle would look down on thee with scorn. 

" ' Even he will weary of thee when his passion once is spent, 
Vainly cursing her who doomed him to an endless discontent ! ' 

" Then I, trembling, rose up slowly, and I looked him in the face, 
Though the dreadful frown it wore seemed to darken all the place. 

" 'Sir, I thank you for this warning,' said I, speaking low and 

clear, 
' But the laughter of your ladies I must teach my heart to bear. 

" ' For the rest — your son is noble — and my simple womanhood 
He will hold in loving honor, as a saint the holy rood ! 

" Oh ! then his stern face whitened, and a bitter laugh laughed he : 
' Truly this my son is noble, and he shall not wed with thee. 

" 'Hear my words now, and remember! for by this good sword 1 

swear, 
And by Michael standing yonder, watching us from upper air, 

" ' If he dares to place a wedding-ring upon your dowerless hand, 
On his head shall fall a father's curse — the curse of Hildebrand 1 ' 

" O, my Volmar ! Then the earth rocked, and I fell down in a 

swoon ; 
When I woke the room was silent ; 'it was past the hour of noon ; 

"And I waited for thy coming, as the captive waits for death, 
With a mingled dread and longing, and a half-abated breath 1 " 

Straight the young man bowed before her, as before a holy shrine : 
" Never hand of high-born lady was more richly dowered than 
thine ! 

" What care I for gold or honors, or — my — father's — curse?" 

he said ; 
But the words died out in shudders, and his face grew like the dead. 

Then she twined her white arms round him, and she murmured, 

sweet and low, 
As the night wind breathing softly over banks where violets blow : 

" ' He who is accursed of father, he shall be accursed of God,' 
Long ago said one who followed where the holy prophets trod. 

" Kiss me once, then, O my Volmar! just once more, my Volmar 

dear, 
Even as you would kiss my white lips if I lay upon my bier ! 

" For a gulf as dark as death has opened wide 'twixt thee and me ; 
Neither thou nor I can cross it, and thy wife I may not be ! " 



II. 

Once again the bells of midnight chimed from St. Gudula's towers, 
While St. Michael watched the city slumbering through the ghostly 
hours. 

But no slumber came to Rena where she moaned in bitter pain, 
For the anguish of that parting wrought its work on heart and 
brain. 

Suddenly the air grew heavy as with magical perfume, 

And a weird and wondrous splendor filled the dim and silent room. 

In the middle of the chamber stood a lady fair and sweet, 
With bright tresses falling softly Jo her small and sandaled feet. 

Flushed her cheeks were as a wild rose, and the glory of her eyes 
Was the laughing light and glory of the kindling morning skies. 

Airy robes of lightest tissue from her white arms floated free ; 
They seemed woven of the mist that curls above the azure sea. 

Wrought in curious devices, star and wheel and leaf and flower, 
That, like frost upon a window-pane, might vanish in an hour. 

In her hands she bore a cushion, quaintly fashioned, strangely set 
With small silver pins that spanned it like a branching coronet ; 

And from threads of finest texture swung light bobbins to and fro, 
As the lady stood illumined in the weird and wondrous glow. 

Not a single word she uttered ; but, as, silent as a shade, 
Down the room she swiftly glided arid beside the startled maid 

Knelt, a radiant vision, smiling into Rena's wondering eyes, 
Giving arch yet gracious answer to her tremulous surprise. 

Then she laid the satin cushion on the wondering maiden's knee, 
And to all her mute bewilderment, no syllable spake she. 

But, as in and out and round about, the silver pins among, 
Flashed the white hand of the lady, and the shining bobbins swung, 

Lo ! a web of fairy lightness like the misty robe she wore, 
Swiftly grew beneath her fingers, drifting downward to the floor ! 

And as Rena looked and wondered, inch by inch the marvel grew, 
Till the eastern windows brightened as the gray dawn struggled 
through. 

Then the lady's hand touched Rena's, and she pointed far away, 
Where the palace towers were gleaming in the first red light of 
day. 

But when once again the maiden turned her glance within the 

;.. room, 
With the lady fair had vanished all the splendor and perfume. 

Still the satin cushion lay there, quaintly fashioned, strangely set 
With the silver pins that spanned it like a branching coronet ; 

Still the light web she had woven lay in drifts upon the floor, 
Like the mist wreaths resting softly on some lone, enchanted shore ! 



III. 
Slowly Rena raised the cushion, with her sweet eyes shining clear, 
Lightly tossed the fairy bobbins, half in gladness, half in fear. 

Ah ! not vain had been her watching as the lovely lady wrought ; 
All the magic of her fingers her own cunning hand had caught ! 

Many a day above the cushion Rena's peerless head was bent, 
And through many a solemn night she labored on with sweet 
intent. 

For, mayhap, the mystic marvels that she wove might bring her 

gold — 
A fair dowry fit to match the pride of Hildebrand the Bold 1 

Then she braided up her long hair, and put on her russet gown, 
And with wicker basket laden passed she swiftly through the town, 

To the palace where Queen Ildegar, with dames of high degree, 
In a lofty oriel window sat, the beauteous morn to see. 

In the doorway she stood meekly, till the queen said, " Maiden fair, 
What have you in yonder basket that you carry with such care ? " 

Eagerly she raised her blue eyes, hovering smiles and tears be- 
tween, 
Then across the room she glided, and knelt down before the queen. 

Lifting up the wicker cover, " Saints in heaven ! " cried Ildegar, 
" Here are tissues fit for angels, wrought with wreath and point 
and star, 

"In most curious devices ! Never saw I aught so rare — ' 
Where found you these frail webs woven of the lightest summer 
air ? " 

" Well they may be fit for angels," said she, underneath her 

breath ; ' 
" O my lady, hear a story that is strange and true as death." 

But ere yet the tale was ended, up rose good Queen Ildegar, 
And she sent her knights and pages to the castle riding far. 

" Bring me Hildebrand and Volmar, ere the sun goes down ! " she 

cried, 
" Ho !,my ladies, for a wedding, and your queen shall bless the 

bride ! 



" I will buy these airy wonders, and this maiden in her hand 
Shall a dowry hold as royal as the noblest in the land." 

So they combed her shining tresses, and they brought her robes of 

silk, 
Broidered thick with gold and silver, on a ground as white as 

milk. 

But she whispered, " Sweetest ladies, let me wear my russet gown, 
That I wore this happy morning walking blithely through the town. 

" I am but a peasant maiden, all unused to grand estate, 
And for robes of silken splendor, dearest ladies, let me wait ! " 

Then the good queen, smiling brightly, from the wicker basket 

took 
Lightest web of quaintest pattern, and its filmy folds outshook. 

With her own white hand she laid it over Rena's golden hair, 
And she cried, " Oh, look, my ladies ! Ne'er before was bride so 
fair ! " 

Ladies ! when you wear your Brussels laces, costlier far than gold, 
Think of Rena, and her lover, son of Hildebrand the Bold ! 

— Julia C. K. Dorr. 



A GREAT MAN IN A GREEN HAT. 

Among the various important functions of the 
newspaper, none is more invaluable than that of the 
personal communications it holds, by means of spe- 
cial reporters, with the prominent participants in 
whatever affairs of the day chance to be uppermost 
in the popular regard. Mankind appoints a deputy, 
as it were, to bring the most eminent individuals of 
the race into direct personal communication with its 
vast self; and this deputy is none other than the 
brisk little literary bloodhound from the newspaper 
office, who hunts down ruthlessly both the high and 
the low, and draws from them with the panting fang 
of his pen whatever the despotic public thirsts for. 
This operation it is which has acquired the name of 
"interviewing;" and certainly we owe to it the de- 
tails of some very remarkable colloquies. What, for 
instance, can be more satisfactory than to learn, 
through its agency, precisely the words uttered by 
some intelligent grocer, with whom the satellite of 
some Daily Morning- Luminary may have parleyed, 
on the occasion of a supposed popular excitement, 
arising from anticipated increase in the cost of cer- 
tain monopolized goods ? Or what more refreshing 
than to hear the opinions of an equally astute 
butcher, consulted in regard to some transient ex- 
tortion by ice-dealers in the hot months ; and to 
receive accurate information as to how often that 
thoughtful man; may have uttered the word. " well," 
in the course of imparting his views ? 

Now it happens that the recorder of these notes 
once held an interview with a distinguished person- 
age, who shall be nameless, and in a locality which it 
is unnecessary particularly to specify — ■ Which inter- 
view, doubtless from some oversight or misunder- 
standing on the part of the editor, never found its 
due place upon the historic page of the newspaper 
for which a report of it had been prepared. The 
writer has deemed the matter involved to be one of 
so much value to the world, that he has ventured to 
put it in such form as may serve to draw it forth 
from the obscurity in which it has hitherto been al- 
lowed to lie; and bring it easily to the notice of all 
who are fortunate enough to peruse this article. At 
the outset, however, it must be stated, that the 
Great Man, who was on this occasion the butt of the 
reporter's interrogations, had been reported to sym- 
pathize with the Fenian movement in America, by 
reason of his having been seen to Wear a green hat. 
The object of the visit was to inquire into the origin, 
and significance of this rumor. 

The reporter found the general (for as such he 
must here appear) sitting in his shirt-sleeves, in his 
room at the Mountain House, a country hotel where 
he was passing the summer. At the moment of en- 
tering the room, the reporter glanced at a handsome 
ormolu clock on the mantel, and observed that it 
was twenty minutes past twelve. The conversation ' 
opened as follows : 

Reporter. Good morning, general. 

General. Good morning, sir. 

Reporter. I called to make some inquiries, general, 
about a rumor that is afloat in regard to — 

General. Ah, yes, yes. Sit down, sir ; sit down. 

Reporter. You know, general — 

General. Come ; before we talk this over, you must 
have some refreshment. 

Here the eminent officer rang the bell, and or- 
dered some mint-juleps from the waiter who answered 
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his summons. During the waiter's absence, conver- 
sation was resumed ; the general remarking that he 
had seldom encountered such hot weather as at that 
time prevailed. 

" The flies, too," he proceeded, " are especially trou- 
blesome." 

At that moment, a dexterous insect of the order 
alluded to, took up its position, with amazing promp- 
titude, directly on the end of the veteran's nose. 

"Allow me," said the reporter, with an accent of 
sympathetic concern. And he drew forth his hand- 
kerchief, for an assault upon the winged plague. 

But the general was already fully alive to the situ- 
ation. With marvelous swift fury he brought his 
palm into direct contact with the nasal prominence 
occupied by the enemy; and the sharp concussion 
which ensued gave sign of the rapid evacuation ac- 
complished by the latter; the exposed organ, indeed, 
being left quite defenseless against the Great Man's 
self-inflicted slap. 

This little incident, However, served to promote the 
agreeably confidential mood desirable upon such oc- 
casions. The mint-juleps now arrived ; and the gen- 
eral, adjusting his straw in the cool liquid, with a 
thoughtful air, began to draw up through it the re- 
freshing current of the elaborate liquor. How sweet 
to recall, in after days, those spicy sessions of the 
dinner-table, with its common material appurte- 
nances, and unspiritual but gratifying odors, at which 
we listened to some famous man or woman eminent 
in the domains of science, art, and literature ! On 
such occasions their last utterances have a value not 
to be determined. Happy may he esteem himself, 
who hears enough of them to supply him with ma- 
terial for magazine articles in the reminiscent tone, 
when age draws on, and all these worthies he has 
known are comfortably silenced by the sod. I think 
there was a consciousness of this prevailing in the 
minds of the general and the reporter, during this 
interview. There was a sort of tacit understanding 
between them, that everything which . the former 
said should be considered as especially noteworthy, 
or very profound ; and this mutual convention lent 
to the conversation an unusual degree of fascination. 

" Do you know," said the general, stirring the icy 
liquid in his glass, and looking down upon it with a 
dreamy, and not unpleasant sense of his own gran- 
deur and wisdom ; " I often think I can see a good 
deal in a mint-julep." 

" I know," answered the reporter, " that, if indulged 
in too frequently, they often make a man see a good 
deal, the sight of which he would be glad enough to 
dispense with." And, this said, the reporter indulged 
in a modest sense of having made an apt reply. 

" There is a double significance in what you say," 
returned the Great Man ; " for I presume that you, 
also, have reference to the twofold sense of vision 
produced by excess in this kind of beverage." 

Then he applied himself again to his straw ; and, 
although his lips closed around it with sufficient 
firmness to insure the safe passage of the julep, a 
certain twitching was perceptible at the corners of 
the mouth, such ,as usually indicates the effort to 
restrain any muscular expression of satisfaction at 
one's own witticisms. The reporter laughed ; but, if 
the sound lacked spontaneiety and heartiness, it must 
have been owing to the fact that he had been very 
frequently obliged, in the pursuit of his profession, 
to employ this same mode of indicating pleasure, 
when he did not really feel it, so that his laugh had 
acquired a habit of weariness that even asserted it- 
self at the present juncture. 

" By-the-way," he said, " speaking of double-sight 
reminds me of the question of clairvoyance. What 
is your opinion, general, of the phenomena ranged 
under that head ? " 

But, upon this, the general assumed an aspect of 
inscrutable wisdom that was indeed awful ; so that 
the reporter became seriously alarmed. 

" I would not, for a moment," he hastened to say, 
" urge the matter upon you, if you are in any way 
reluctant to express your views." 

The general's brow cleared itself again, in some 
degree. 

" You are right," he said, " the time is not yet ripe 
for utterances on this subject, such as I should be 
inclined to make. There are thoughts, sometimes, 
which a man must let perish with himself." 

"Like the treasure," said the other, "which a diver 
must abandon, for fear the waters should strangle 
him, were he to linger long in the depths of the sea." 

As he delivered himself of this simile, the reporter 
took a copious draught from his tumbler, unaided by 



the straw ; and concluded by gracefully drying his 
mustache with his tongue. 

"You take me precisely," said the general. "The 
treasure, of course, is the thought ; and the sea typi- 
fies the depth of the intellectual currents, in which 
one must grope for such a treasure. Yes, yes; pre- 
cisely." 

The general, having made the idea his own by his 
brilliant and ingenious translation, gathered his eye- 
brow into a very black concentration of dignity, and 
turned his gaze absently upon the interviewer. 

" By-the-by ! " he said, " you were going to make 
some inquiries of me — " 

Reporter. Oh, yes; about the rumors afloat con- 
cerning your wearing a green hat. 

But here the reporter's eye fell again upon the or- 
molu clock, and he became suddenly aware that the 
hour he had allotted himself for the interview had 
elapsed, save for some few minutes. 

" My dear sir," he exclaimed, "excuse me, if I has- 
ten matters a little. I have only five minutes to 
catch the train." 

" Oh, I will walk down with you to the station," 
said the Great Man, with a great breadth of complais- 
ance in his mien. 

With this, he rose, drew on a capacious linen coat, 
and proceeding to a closet, took from thence a glar- 
ing green hat, which he at once put on, with a reso- 
lute air. The reporter was surprised to find the cur- 
rent rumor thus corroborated ; but he held his peace, 
and walked in silence by the Great Man's side, until 
they were clear of the hotel, and out of the range of 
listeners. At last he said: "I see, then, that it is 
true. You do wear a green hat." 

" Well, what harm is there in that ? It is a rural 
fancy of mine." 

" But you know what is said about it ? People de- 
clare that it is a direct indication of sympathy on 
your part with the Fenian organization in this coun- 
try. And such a sympathy, in a man of your posi- 
tion, is, you know — " 

At this instant, the arriving locomotive uttered its 
shriek. They were now standing on the platform : 
there was no time to lose. A conviction came wear- 
ily over the reporter's brain that, after all, he had 
not as yet extracted any very tangible information 
concerning the significance of the green hat. . 

"Tell me," he cried, with desperation, " what is the 
meaning of it ? What am I to say to the public ? " 

" Why, say simply that there is nothing in it." 

" In what? "cried the reporter, quite disordered by 
the excitement of the moment. 

"There is nothing in the green hat ! " exclaimed the 
Great Man, with a slight fluctuation of irritation in 
the rough texture of his large throat. 

"Oh!" 

The reporter had already mounted the steps of the 
hindmost car ; and, the train now moving away, the 
interview was ended. It occurred to him, however, 
that, at the moment of his last declaration, the head 
of the Great Man was in the green hat. And yet he 
had said there was nothing in it, 

" How can I tell the public that ? " mused the man 
of the pen, as he stood at the back of the last car, 
gazing still at the lessening spot of green yet to be 
seen moving over the station platform. "And yet, 
I suppose the modesty of that profound man is such 
that he really believes what he says.". 

It may have been owing to a reluctance on the 
part of the supervising editor of the daily paper be- 
fore referred to, to print so damaging a statement in 
regard to the mental capacity of the eminent person 
interviewed ; but it is at all events certain that no 
account of the colloquy ever appeared in its sub- 
sequent issues. And, unfortunately, the reporter 
neglected to inquire carefully into the causes of its 
suppression. He shortly afterward abandoned the 
reportorial profession. But it : has often occurred to 
him since, that his chief in the newspaper office must 
have wholly disbelieved in the truth of the report, 
owing to the great and surprising excellence of the 
conversation attributed to the great man and his in- 
terviewer. The writer, however, feels confident that 
the truth of the recital may be proved inferential!)', 
by reference to any of the more extended accounts 
of interviews between news-writers and eminent con- 
temporaries, which constantly appear in the daily- 
papers. He is of opinion that the conversation 
therein rehearsed will seldom be found any less ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, or important to the welfare and 
progress of mankind, than the preceding chronicle of 
his own audience with the Great Man in a Green 
Hat. —G. P. Lathrop. 



CONCERNING COSTUMES. 

Certain philosophers indulge in dreams of a uni- 
versal language and costume. Practically, good lin- 
guists have surmounted the difficulty caused by the 
confusion of tongues, but the world's differences in 
temperature and climate will always cause men to 
wear a great variety of dress. And who would wish 
it otherwise, since every people appears" to instinct- 
ively adopt that costume which most perfectly har- 
monizes with their surroundings ; or, in other words, 
is the most artistic ? The native red man of the un- 
broken wilderness of North America, clad in skins 
of animals, feathers of birds, bones of fishes gro- 
tesquely arranged, his skin smeared with the gaudy 
pigments of earth, made a striking figure of himself, 
the wonder of Europeans, and the delight of artists. 
Had any other genus of man welcomed Columbus, 
it would have been an anomaly in Nature. 

Charles Dickens once said, before his last visit to 
this country, that one would find the Americans a 
set of sad, silent people, in tail coats. At the pres- 
ent day we have bravely overcome both our silence 
and our tail coats. A change in favor of the artistic 
and picturesque in costume has taken place, doubt- 
less owing to the influences exerted by our com- 
ing in close contact with all mankind. For it is a 
true saying, that the law which moulds a tear, also 
rounds a planet. A composite nation will natu- 
rally have a mosaic costume. Perhaps as great a 
variety of dress can be seen on the Mall of Central 
Park, in the Rotunda of Castle Garden, or in the 
Tabernacle of Salt Lake City, as at the World's Ex- 
hibition in Vienna. Visitors in Vienna confess to a 
feeling of disappointment at the similarity in cos- 
tume which prevails. The Prater is filled with well- 
dressed people. Even the royal personages, save 
upon fite and state occasions, go about plainly 
dressed, seeking to avoid being recognized. The 
fashions of London and Paris are fast being rigidly 
followed by other people than Europeans and Amer- 
icans. The Japanese who visit the West, doff their 
Oriental garb, assuming that of the Occident, much 
to the disappointment of those who hope to see them 
as they are at home, japan is even agitating the 
question of making the English dress the national 
costume. Perhaps the introduction of western civil- 
ization will necessitate a change in dress ; but the 
disappearance of the costume of their native land 
will be an event to be deplored. Vienna being so 
convenient of access to people from Asia, the world 
thought to see her streets filled with a varied crowd 
representing all the languages and costumes under 
the sun. Turks, Armenians, Egyptians, and Chinese 
are there, but not enough to give variety to \he pic- 
ture. The Turkish fez abounds ; and now and then one 
sees the conical cap of a Chinese, or the peaked one of 
the Armenian ; but the rest of the dress is European 
— the same which General Sherman was surprised to 
find in the palace of the Khedive of Egypt. 

Dress has ever been regarded as an indication of 
civilization. Nothing can be more amazingly hideous 
than the costume of. the copper-colored faces of 
to-4ay, with their black hair braided with beads , 
buckskin moccasins and shirt ; and a buffalo robe, 
inside out, fastened at the waist by a belt. One of 
the most artistic costumes of the day, dying out in 
Rome we are sorry to know, is that universally worn 
by the women peasants who labor out of doors, gath- 
ering grapes and olives on the slopes of the Alban 
hills. They have their heads shaded by white panni, 
and are dressed in bright pink and blue petticoats, 
and laced bodices ornamented with gold braid. The 
present fashion, in which Italian women of the better 
class dress, makes them look like the veriest carica- 
tures. They wear mountains of hair, short-waisted 
dresses, trained skirts, large panniers, and " Ragabas " 
bonnets. American women usually dress in good 
taste ; oftentimes exquisite — at least in the drawing- 
rooms, and on the promenades of the large towns. 
They are given, at different seasons, to all the colors 
of the rainbow, so that a matinee audience in New 
York resembles an animated flower-bed. Greater 
contrasts in female costumes are expected than in 
the male ; and, since steam and electricity has joined 
the ends of the earth, we discover that the centres 
of civilization, as the capitals of Europe and America, 
set the fashions for the rest of womankind. While 
the tendency of the hour is for intelligent men, the 
world over, to dress alike, quaint costumes will con- 
tinue to exist among the peasantry of all nations. 
And if any nation solves the dress question, we are 
convinced it will be the United States. — F.. W. 



